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OLYMPIADS. 
BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 


I wepDED the beloved — the Beautiful! 

She had an eye like Spring’s first flowers, or stars 
At summer twilight, and a high pale brow 

Of tender beauty, where the wandering veins, 
Like hidden rivulets, revealed the gift 

Of Mind; while Thought upon her Grecian face 
Sat like a Seraph on his throne when all 

The angelic princedoms bow before their God. 
Pure as the maymorn breeze, or beaded dews, 
That diadem the rose — in every thought 

The creature of a blest humanity 

And purified affection — she became, 

E’en to my earliest glance, the evening star, 

— The holy light that hushes all to peace — 

Of a lone heart, that lingered o’er past hours 
And basked in vain though glorious imagery. 

I looked and loved, and o’er my spirit came 

The rush of solemn feelings — golden clouds, 
Though dim and fading, on the wings of years — 
And all the idle memories of life 

Went by like music on a summer eve. 

Love! ’tis the dream of every young pure heart, 
A fairy vision of a better sphere, 

A rainbow, resting on a world of wo, 

But leading unto heaven ; a charm in hope 

To all, though unto few the holiest bliss 

Of earth— the earnest of eternal heaven. 


Passion’s young pilgrim, I had roamed afar 
O’er foreign lands, where unfamiliar tongues 
And aspects strange saluted me; my ear 
Had ceased to hear the tender voice of love, 
And never trusted words that knew no heart. 
I long had roamed the world in utter scorn 
Of all man toils to gain and cast away ; 

And lingering time hung o’er me like a sky 
Of deep, dull, chilling clouds, without or light 
Or darkness, and all human things to me 
Brought neither love nor hate, but one dead waste 
Of life and all its passions, hopes and fears. 


I trod my Native Land again, unchanged 

In the deep love my spirit bears to thee, 
Divinest Liberty ! but hopeless else 

Of all the common happiness of man. 
Forecast not fate, nor to thyself appoint 

Thy destiny ! for, over all supreme, 

A Power directs our days and their events 
Unseen, allprescient and inscrutable ; 

And, in the world, full oft a single word, 
Uttered unwarily, will more avail 

Thy welfare, than long years of vain pursuit, 
Passion and tempest and unslackened toil. 

I long had deemed that earth held many hearta 
Deep, proud and high like mine, but what I sought 
With martyrlike devotion — vainly sought — 
Came in an hour when hope had passed away, 
And chance assumed her empire o’er my fate. 
Deep streams will mingle, though their fountains rise 
A thousand leagues asunder: so will hearts, 
Whose feelings ever blend, though far apart 
Born, and in fancy for another fate. 

We met — we loved, and she became to me 

A solace and the hope of better days. 


I had looked forward to this sacred hour 
As look the weary mariners for land, 
As captives for the day that sets them free, 
As desert pilgrims for Zahara’s wells, 
As saints for paradise. Love was to me 
My sainted father’s only dying gift 
Not clutched away from a young orphan’s grasp, 
And the o’ergushing heart will spread o’er earth 
A paradise of bloom, or on the waste 
_Of an unthankful world pour out its life. 
Affections unbestowed, in the deep spring 
Of o’erfraught bosoms dwelling, like pent streams, 
Stagnate in their large affluence ; but unlocked, 
Bear wealth and beauty in their silent flow. 








To throw one’s self upon a kindred heart, 
To love as angels do — to know one’s hopes 
And fears are shared by a devoted bride ; 
To cling through good and evil to the shrine 
Whence bridal vows ascended to the skies ; 
This to my bosom had been paradise ; 

But ever had I felt ’t was vain to search 
For what my spirit, in its lonely moods, 
Had imaged out — for, oh, too well I knew 
Such high revealings had no earthly type. 


In other days, when earth and air and sea 

Glowed with the glory of ambition’s dreams, 
Passion awoke, and worshipped at the shrine 

Of a pure heart with all the earnest love, 

The wild adoring of a soul that cast 

The world away to win a heaven below. 

But evil came —a blight was on my love, 

The storm rushed o’er the sunbeam, and, amid 
The darkness of a deep unnatural night, 

Rude hands bore off the idol of my youth! 

— Ten years have died! to linger on the days 
And mark their thoughts and deeds, long ages pass 
Like endless shadows o’er me; but to fly 

To Housatonic’s stream and Derby’s hills 

And that old mansion, whose great balcony 

Hung o’er the waters — brief as hope appears 
The Olympiad of my first unhappy love. 
Through the dark night I saw the glimmering sail 
Resting upon the wave : I saw the barque, 

And heard the dash of oars that bore away 

My heart’s best hope — Despair hath dreadful strength! 
I saw the vessel glide away, and heard 

Voices upon the deep until they came 

O’er me like the far sounds of dreams! And then— 
— Then I went forth, a man mid other men, 

Not to lament —the proselyte of fools — 

Nor rail, like girls hysteric, nor arraign 

The doom of evil ; but to feel and bear, 

To think and keep deep silence, and to love 

Too sacredly for earth to know my love. 

I sought not dim forgetfulness, but nursed 
Memory and loved the blissful pangs she brought. 


Years past, but I remembered her, and then 
My heart grew milder than in other times, 

And when I thought of the loved one, ’t was not 
With bitterness, but tender melancholy, 
Shadowed and softened by the lapse of years 
And many changes. Like the gushing forth 

Of twilight waters or the whispering stir 

Of dewy leaves, or breath of fading flowers, 
The memory of our young and blighted love 
Came o’er me, ’t was blessedness to think 

How I had loved her — though my bosom bled 
O’er my lone grief and her dark sacrifice. 

O’er the wild surges of the ocean oft 

My spirit wandered back when far away, 

But with a settled grief serene: none knew 
From outward mildness and smooth courtesy 
And mannerly respect of customs old, 

That passion’s flood had left my heart a waste. 
Lost to my arms but not my love —I knew 

Her days could not be blest in this wrong world, 
And never would I by remotest word 

Waken a scorpion in her wedded heart. 

She was a thing of holiness — high throne? 

As among cherubim, beheld far off, 

And worshipped unapproached ; and oft I wept 
And prayed that she might calmly bear the task, 
The bitter task, that was her portion here, 
Without repining o’er the fatal hours 

That fled like morning stars; and ’t was my trust 
That he — her unknown wedded lord — might prove 
Gentle and faithful to the blighted flower! 

And never — never would I see her more, 
Though sometimes, tidings of her lot would come, 
Like desert blasts or storms at equinox, 

To darken the bright stream of wandering thought. 
So all my deep affections mellowed down 

Into a sorrow gentle as the sigh 

Of the low evening wind through autumn woods. 


As I have said, I wedded the Beloved! 


’*T was when the sweet autumnal days came on, 
And earth was full of beauty, and the heavens 
Of glory, and the heart of man of praise. 

I gave her all the deep love of a heart 

Long tried and faithful unto worse than death, 
And she did love me more that I had loved 
With a fidelity and strength alike 
Unconquered by repulse and wo and time. 
Her smiles went o’er ny bosom like the air 
O’er flowering shrubs and honeysuckle bowers, 
And she, at times, was mirthful as the birds 

In the sweet month of May; and then again 
Quietly sad as any nightingale. 

Playful, yet full of feeling, innocent 

Without suspecting guile, in smiles and tears 
Pleasant as stars when fancy images 

The thrones of angels there, she gently taught 
Forgetfulness of many an irking ill, 

Lost in the beauty of her winsome smile, 

And did become, first in herself and then, 

In the blest offerings of love, a world, 

Where peril, calumny and pain are lost 

In this revealment of restoring Heaven. 





Tales. 





THE PANORAMA OF LIFE. 


BY MISS L. H. MEDINA. f 


And how was the devil drest? 
Allin his Sunday’s best. 


And the devil he walked over hill and o’er dale, 
And over the valley and plain, 

And backwards and forwards he switched his long tail. 
As a gentleman switches his cane. 


GenTLE reader, did you ever see that respectable per- 
sonage known by such a variety of names, so much 
flattered, courted, patronized, and imitated, yet so rudely 
disowned and denied before ‘ears polite?’ Did you 
never run against his august devilship in theatre, ball, 
or gambling house; did you never espy him enthroned 
within a snowy bosom, or catch him lurking in a courtly 
smile? No;— well then I have the advantage of you, 
for I made his acquaintance a few nights since in Mar- 
ket street, and as a great deal of curiosity always attends 
the actions of the high and mighty, I shall gratify you 
with an account of our meeting and its consequences. 
It was growing late, and I quickened my steps, when I 
thought of the sweet smile and brightening eye that 
would 
Watch my coming, 
And look brighter when I came. 

Yet amid my hurry I noticed a queer looking old gentle- 
man wrapped up in a very mysterious looking black 
militaire, who seemed always just before me, and who, 
walk as fast as I would, ever turned the corners exactly 
in my teeth. This provoked me the more, as he limped 
exceedingly. So I dodged and turned and twisted 
through every possible alley and square, but in vain; he 
dodged and turned and twisted faster than I, and ever- 
more switched against my feet some extraordinary ap- 
paratus that he carried concealed beneath the aforesaid 
mysterious looking cloak. Vexation soon rose to won- 
der, when this ill looking personage ascended the steps 
of a house in Chesnut street where I was intimately ac- 
quainted, and before itseemed possible for human hands 
to open the door, in he popped and vanished from my 
sight. It was very late, but I was resolved to know who 
he was, so I knocked at the door, and during the long 
pause before it opened, puzzled my brains to frame some 
plausible excuse for my unseasonable visit. 

‘What do you want ?’ asked a peevish voice within. 

‘Is Mr. , Within?’ insinuated I. 











‘ He has been in his bed thishour, honest man,’ replied 
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the same vinegar voice, which through the small reluc- 
tantly opened aperture, I recognised to proceed from an 
iron-faced old maid who acted as housekeeper and soforth 
to my friend. 

‘Itis no matter, madam,—don’t disturb him,— my 
business is with the gentleman who entered here three 
minutes ago.’ 

‘How!’ almost shriecked the dame, in the fervor of 
her offended prudery, opening the door wide enough to 
display some strangely built, octagon shaped, whitey 
brown colored sort of covering on her head,— ‘how! 
which!! what !!—a manentered here ?’ 

‘ No offence Madam, —I only meant’ 

But the ancient virgin was not to be appeased; an in- 
sinuation against her nicely guarded prudery was the 
‘unkindest cut of all;’ so I cut, and ran to escape the 
volley of spite poured out against me, and in my rapid 
descent brushed against the very identical little black 
man at the foot of the steps. WhatI might havethought 
of it at another time I know not, but a single turn had 
brought me in sight of the house which contained my 
all of happiness; and as my eye caught the glimmering| 
taper’s light beaming from the well remembered window, | 
a glow of rapture rushed through my heart, and left it| 
nothing to remember but Beatrice and love. A few 
more bounds brought me close to the shrine where my, 
heart was laid; when, oh shame! oh sin! oh woman-| 
kind! I distinctly beheld the figure of Beatrice stand-| 
ing close by another, and that other the strange, mysteri-| 
ous companion of my walk! One minute, and the door} 
opened to my latch key; another, and I burst into the | 
room like the whirlwind in its fury — but she was alone. 
She stood as one that listened for a hoped for sound, and | 
held a watch in her hand upon which she gazed with, 
earnest interest; the other hand held back the half un-| 
tastened clouds of hair that would have dimmed her) 
gaze, and her cheek was as unsullied by a glow of shame, 
as her heart was undefiled by the trial of sin. 











tide that we looked upon the inmates there. By the lat- 
ticed casement, around which the jessamine and wild 
byjar luxuriantly twined, sat a fair though faded girl, 
and asthe last rosy gleam of sunset fell upon her form 
and features, it showed them to have been modelled in 
classic beauty, though dimmed and altered now, and ar- 
rayed in the plainest style of simplicity and grace. She 
had been arranging flowers, for her lap was filled with 
withering garlands, which too much resembled herself 
in their beauty and premature decay; and her hand still 
held some drooping lilies, but her fixed eye showed that 
her thoughts were wandering far from the present scene, 
and that the glowing heavens and clustered cedars were 
all unseen by her mental vision. She was not alone, for 
by the fire-side sata venerable matron gazing in stead- 
fast sorrow on her abstracted child; the white muslin 
borders so decently plaited above her brow, were not 
whiter than her hair, for sorrow and care had blanched 
it like the winter snow; anxiety had forestalled the 
work of time, and furrowed the matron’s cheek with un- 
timely wrinkles; but it had not destroyed the soft benev- 
olence, the placid sweetness seated there; and if her 
eve was sadder in its glance, and her smile more mourn- 
ful in its gentleness, they but endeared the sufferer to the 
heart, as the softened twilight will be holier and dearer 
than the garish light of day. Her hands lay folded on 
an open volume in her lap; it was one that had consoled 
her through many a dreary hour; which had told her of 
the widow’s friend, and the orphan’s helper; of a hope 
that passeth not away, of peace which the world could 
not give or destroy; and even now, amid her mournful 
reverie, its soothing words seemed to whisper, ‘ I never 
will leave thee nor forsake thee.’ Alas! too and reason 
was there for the mother’s saddened gaze; she looked 
on the bright eye of her lovely child, and knew that rea- 
son lighted not its beams; she marked the wandering 
smile and passing blush, and knew that mind was not 
reflected in their beauty. The fair forlorn being before 





“Where is your companion?’ thundered I, dashing 
away the snowy arms that were winding round my neck ; 
‘nay! never affect that astonished look of innocence; 
woman, speak!’ 

A significant hem made me to turn, and at the farther 
end of the room I beheld my black gentleman. 

* Are you the devil?’ exclaimed I, rushing towards 
him. 

‘You have said it, sir,’ answered he, with a polite 
bow; that is ‘de facto’ my name, thongh it is hardly 
polite to be so blunt; some ungenerous folks, taking ad- 
vantage of a lameness I gotin my fali from the morning 
star, have called me ‘ Le Diable boiteuz,’ but I phrase 
myself ‘ The modern Asmodeus.’ 

‘ And pray, sir devil,” queried I, ‘what may your bu- 
siness be with me?’ 

‘A hem,’ replied my visitant, ‘I have no especial 
business with you now, whatever I may have hereafter; 
but Ihave a liking for you; I see much of myself in 
your disposition and ways ; and, therefore, my dear son, 
as I have some trifling business in Philadelphia, I shall 
be glad of your company, if agreeable.’ 

‘TI shall feel myself honored, oh most potent Prince de 
L’Inferno, by the acquaintance of one so high in reputa- 
tion and influence, and am much at your service.’ 

My visiter bowed with the air of a courtier, for polite- 
ness is one of his attributes; then turning to the aston- 
ished Beatrice, he made for me a speech so false and 
fair, as convinced me that love-making was one of his 
majesty’s most usual avocations. Beatrice looked after 
us as we turned to go, with such an air of lonely deso 
lation, and such a glance of deep, soul-felt affection, that 
it almost shook my purpose, and made my companion 
mutter to himself, 

‘Oh, she is mine, sure enough; no woman ever loved 
in that way without being booked on the downward road.’ 

Many a scene we saw that night; into many an uncon- 
scious circle did we enter, wrapt in our invisibility. 
The following are afew from the many; let those who 
recognize them, declare them to be true. 

The first family scene into which we intruded our- 
selves, was an humble cottage ; and as time or space are 
as nothingtothe Prince of the Air, it was at evening 


her was aharmless maniac, — a flower would amuse her 
| the livelong day, the bright sunlight and fresh, free air, 
| were the support and joy of her harmless existence, and 
if perchance the fountain of tears was unlocked, the 
painless drops were forgotten ere a mother’s love had 
kissed away their brightness. And, had the sun of rea- 
son never irradiated that sinless being’s existence, she 
would have been rather an object of envy than compas- 
sion; for she enjoyed a peace in her twilight of mind, 
and knew an innocent joy, in mere animal life, without 
the fears, the doubts, and vanishing hopes that cloud the 
reflecting being; but Alice Barton had not always been 
thus, — once the bright glow of imagination and fancy, 
the meteor ray of genius, —the blush of love and hope 
and fear had shed a glory over those now expressionless 
features; but the storm clouds had gathered over the 
meridian sky, and the uncertain glimmerings of light 
that remained, seemed but to make the desolation visi- 
ble; the harp which once had rung true to melody, was 
broken now, and its faint wailings seemed to bewail its 
departed sweetness. Her’s was a short, sad tale, —a 
tale of fond and faithful love unrequited; too often told, 
and, alas! tootrue. She had loved—and in that one 
word was comprised all of truth and devotion, all of 
constancy and passion, that woman’s heart can conceive 
or bestow. Her lover was of gentler blood, of better 
prospects, and of higher hopes; but he searched the 
gaudy circles of fashion in vain for simplicity and faith 
like that of the cottage girl, and sought her love because 
he felt it essential to his happiness. Alas! for the self- 
ishness and deceit of the human heart! He wooed, he 
won a gem that might well have graced a monarch’s 
crown; but being all his own, obscured its lusture; and 
he flung it by as a worthless thing. Can words express 
the desolation of a heart that has staked its all of hap- 
piness on one die, and beholds itself a loser? of a faith 
that has leaned undoubtingly on a reed, which has broken 
and pierced it? of a love which has hoped all, believed 
all, trusted all, in its confiding drearn of joy, and awakes 
to find treachery, contempt, and desertion for its reward ? 
The ancients’ idea of God’s humanity was beautifully 
expressed in the supposed transition of Niobe into stone, 
when her earthly hope was fled; and never was the 


mercy of a pitying God more displayed than when it 
was extended to smite the senses and suffcrings of’ the 
forsaken girl. While it was possible to hope against 
hope, she lingered on in torture and misery — when des- 
pair succeeded to suspense, reason reeled beneath the 
blow, and anguish was whelmed in blessed unconscious 
ness. Since that time she had lived in very truth an 
‘innocent.’ There was a sad but sacred interest about 
the God-stricken creature —a mighty shield in her utter 
helplcssness — a deep, sorrowful beauty in her wander 
ing eye and causeless smile, the brightest glow of health 
and joy would never have known; and it was with re 
signed peacefulness that her mother watched the fading 
of this uptorn lily. Day by day her strength and love- 
liness declined, as if the angel of death feared to use 
violence with one so fragile, and gently wooed her from 
earth to heaven. This evening she had seemed more 
than usually abstracted; and it was not until the sun 
she so loved had wholly sunk from her view, that she 
spoke; then it was sadly: 

‘Mother, heaven must be a lovely place; I should like 
to go there; the flowers do not die, nor the green leaves 
wither and fall in yonder bright sky — do they, Mother ? 
‘You will go,there, my Alice!’ replied the parent, in 
a voice of deep emotion ; ‘ to that land where tears are 
wiped away, and sorrow is unknown —to the bosom of 
your Father and your God —where deceit and wrong 
can never wound you more.’ 

Alice looked wonderingly in her mother’s face — 
‘There is something very sorrowful in tears — do n’t ery, 
my mother — see! my dove is alive, though my flowers 
are dead.’ 

She threw down her lapful of withered flowers, and 
rose to fondle her favorite bird — then nestled herself at 
her mother’s feet, with the bright-eyed emblem of inno 
cence folded to her bosom. 

‘Even so, my helpless innocent!’ murmured the moth- 
er, solemnly; ‘but the dove of virtue and purity hath 
builded in thy soul a changelesss abode.’ 

‘Iam weary, Mother, and would sleep,’ said Alice, 
bending down her head to her mother’s knee; ‘the sun 
has gone to rest, and so willI. Oh! Mother, do you 
remember the beautiful green field, where the flowers 
grow over the little hillocks, and all is so quiet and still 3 
I should like to lay there, Mother, and sleep.’ 

‘Soon, oh! too soon, will it be so,’ thought the parent, 
but she did not speak, for the last words of Alice had 
dropped faintly from her tongue; and while a sweet 
smile of pleasure dwelt around her lips, her eyes were 
closed in tranquil slumber. There was silence in that 
little room — the Spirit of the Lord was there, and the 
heart of the afflicted matron owned his power. 

Suddenly there was a sound, as of a hurried footstep, 
and the next moment a man stood before that silent pair. 
The dim light faintly showed his features, and they were 
wrung by a torturing remorse ; his"tall form shook with 
inward agony as he gazed on the picture before him. 

‘Man of treachery and guilt,’ exclaimed the startled 
woman, ‘ what would you here 2?’ 

‘Forgiveness!’ he muttered hoarsely. ‘I have wan- 
dered wild and wide, but I carry the tortures of Hell 
within my breast ;— my thoughts by day, my dreams by 
night, are of her, the injured and forsaken one, whom J 
so falsely loved and left.’ 

‘ You have our forgiveness, fully and freely, most un- 
happy man; but the injury is irreparable —seek not to 
increase it— go in peace, but at once.’ 

‘Icanrepair it—I will;— Alice, awake; speak to 
me — once again hear and accept my vows!’ 

Before the agitated mother could speak, he caught the 
hand of the motionless sleeper, but it fell cold and stiff 
from his grasp; the soul of the stricken one had entered 
into everlasting rest, and the glad spirit, released from 
its clouded tabernacle, had svared to the God who gave it 

2 * * * a * 

‘Ah ha!’ said my companion, with a most appropri- 
ate grin, ‘ that dear son of mine wil! taste a little of out 
downward delights by anticipation; —let us go some 
where else.’ 

The second apartment, which we entered at will— 
doors and bolts giving immediate way to the ‘ open Ses 
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ame’ of my black friend —was very different from the 
humble fireside scene which we had quitted. Some- 
where in Walnut street I think the house might have 
been, but I won’t be sure ; however, it was a very superb 
one, and from the arrangements of the room, it was 
clear that something was going on; and as chandeliers 
and lustures were brilliantly lighted up, vases, and bas- 
kets filled with flowers, centre , tables arranged with otto 
of roses, souvenirs, portfolios and albums; above all, the 
sight of the illustrious Bogle, that most colorless of 
colored men, flitting about, assured me that a party was 
in contemplation. Seated on an ottoman at the upper 
end of a small boudoir, was a young lady very elegantly 
dressed; that she was very pretty was most certain, and 
that she required no ghost come from the dead to inform 
her of her own attractions, was equally sure; for the 
certain manner in which she flourished her satin covered 
foot, and plaited some very attractive ringlets, — beau 
catchers, I believe the ladies call them, —spoke her con- 
sciousness of beauty and power. She seemed indeed in 
the very act of exercising that sovereignty in all its 
parts upon a young man, who was pacing the room with 
unequal steps, and whose agitated air and compressed 
lips bespoke a state of mind hardly fit to trifle with. 

‘Mildred,’ said he, ‘for God’s sake be more reasona- 
ble. Isee too clearly that my feelings are indifferent to 
you, and I would scorn to trouble you on my own ac- 
count; but for your own sake —for the sake of your 
fespectability and peace, be warned.’ 

‘Oh Lord!’ ejaculated the damsel, ‘how I hate the 
* toujours perdix’ of good advice always the same old 
story; for merey’s sake give me something new, or else 
let me say ‘au revoir,’ 

‘Stay, Mildred; promise me you will not give your 
time and attention for this one night to that counterfeit| 
scoundrel, —that you will not let all Philadelphia talk 
of Mildred Seyton as the dupe of a gamester, a swin- 
der, and a’ —— 

‘Certainly they shall not name her as the poor fool 
who is kept in awe by the very mighty and imperious 
Mr. Sylvester,’ interrupted the offended young lady. 

‘Well, Mr. Sylvester, since you seem very quarrel- 
some and disagreeable, excuse my exchanging your hon- 
orable presence for something a little more lively and a 
tittle less impertinent.’ 

‘One moment,’ cried he in uncontrollable emotion — 
*oh Mildred listen to me —look at me.’ 

‘As to listening, I hear nothing to equal the music of 
the cotillions, and for looking, I’d rather see something 
father more prepossessing.’ 

‘Go then Madam, -- but remember I am wound to the 
fast pitch of suiferance--your conduct this night must 
finish my long enduring love and patience either for 
weal or wo; and oh Mildred ! should you cast from you 
the pure attachment of an honest heart for the flattery 
of a varnished villain —should you sacrifice our long 
hopes, our happiness, for the unworthy pleasure of co- 
quetting and playing with my feelings —may the time 
never come when you will deeply repent this night’s 
irtation.’” He rushed from the room as he spoke, and 
left the young lady alone. She clasped and unclasped 
her bracelet several times, played the devil’s tattoo with 
her little foot, and pshawed repeatedly —but it would 
not do, nature was struggling with bad habits, and al- 
must gained amastery. ‘I will give up this Count Pon- 
aatowiski, as he calls himself—I will do as Sylvester 
wishes me, for ’— 

‘Oh, Von Dieu! have I found you at last,’ interrupted 
gs bold voice. ‘ Here Rand alone —the lights are dim 
when unreflected by your eyes, the flowers are fading 
when unnourished by your breath, the music is discord 
when ’— 

*Stop your compliments, Count; I am going in to the 
Gancing room.’ 

‘To dance with me'I hope.’ 

*No.’ 

*T am glad of it—to converse with me then.’ 

* No.’ 

The foreigner looked earnestly in Mildred’s face. 

‘Has Mr. Sylvester forbidden you? Ah! I see he has 
vetoed your smile, aud it no longer beams bliss on me — 


‘Thad hoped that Miss Seyton would have dared to act 
| uncontrolled by the caprices of a jealous madman.’ 

‘You are mistaken, Count, I never suffer any one to 
presume to interfere with my actions.’ 

‘I dare not contradict you, lady,’ replied he sadly, ‘ nor 
will I murmur at my fate—already have I been depri- 
ved of rank, riches, country and home — and now I must 
lose that smile which was dearer to me than even the 
blood haloed image of lost Poland—if it be for your 
happiness, most beautiful, I submit with pleasure.’ 

‘Count Ponoatowski,’ I must not hear these words — 
[— ? 

‘It is for you, fairest creature, that I feel my blood in- 
dignantly rise; so beautiful, so perfect, so exceeding 
each and all of Earth’s daughters —and to be thrown 
away on acold and selfish being who knows not how to 
prize your matchless worth.’ 

‘There is a great deal of truth in that,’ thought Mil- 
dred. ‘One who dares to control your actions, perfect 
jas they are, and contradict a wiil which should be to 
him like the law of Heaven. Ah! when I think how 
you should be loved!’ 

‘Well, and how should I be loved ?’ asked she half im- 
patiently, half coquettishly. 

‘Enshrined in the heart of hearts, adored as the queen 
of beauty and goddess of love—watched, waited on, 
worshipped, as I worship you now.’ He sunk on his 
knee. 

‘Oh! rise, I beseech you, rise,’ exclaimed Mildred. 

‘ Never until you promise that a tyrant’s will shall not 
enslave your actions, and that you will not, to please that 
imperious Sylvester, doom me to death with indiflerence 
and neglect.’ 

Mildred hesitated — alas for the woman who hesitates ! 
—pride, vanity, coquetry, were struggling with her 
heart —there was asound of fuotsteps—she struggled 
togo; he prest herclosertohim. ‘I promise,’ exclaimed 
| Mildred, and the presuming lover sealed the promise on 
iher lips. A deep exclamation was heard behind — both 
‘turned and saw Sylvester standing with a face whiter 
| than ashes, contracted lip and blackened brow — remorse 
| Tushed over the heart of the conscious stricken coquet, 
| while triumph flashed from the lip of the Count. It was 
| but a moment, the next Sylvester rushed away exclaim- 
ing — ‘ Farewell for ever, Mildred !’ 

Mildred joined the crowd with a smiling lip but aching 
|heart; rank and beauty were there; fashion and mirth 
| crowded the halls of Pleasure, and all seemed gay and 
‘happy. Mildred smiled and talked, and answered gaily 
every brilliant compliment addressed by her foreign ad- 
“mirer: suddenly he ceased to speak, or even to reply to 
|a question she had asked; there was an elderly gentle- 
'man standing regarding him with a severe and steady 
| gaze. 
| ‘What were you saying of the Countess Lina?’ re- 
‘peated Mildred in a coquettish tone. 
| ‘That you —that l—yes, you resemble her exactly,’ 
| stammered he. 

‘She must have been sufficiently homely then.’ 

‘Very —I mean—oh, Deus! I had forgotten an ap- 
pointment which I had this morning; will you excuse 
me, —I— must bid you adieu.’ 

He shufiled off the arm of Mildred, and evaporated 
from the room— it was time; for the words —‘ New 
Orleans swindler;’ ‘cheated people at Charleston ;’ 
|‘ Mr. W —— knows him perfectly ;’ ‘ was branded for a 
thief in France;’ were going round the circle. 

Mildred’s heart smote her — a burst of fearful convic- 
tion came over her nind—she rapidly left the room and 
returned to the little boudoir where she had first been 
with Sylvester. The door was closed, —she pushed it 
hard, bnt it gave not way — her foot slipped in something 
wet that trickled from beneath the closed door; with a 
gaze like the stony brow of Medusa, she started upon 
her white shoe, deeply crimsoned with blood; one wild 
shriek brought aid; the door was forced, and discovered 
the lifeless form of Sylvester, holding still the ensan- 
guined knife which in wild desperation had terminated 
his life, while a shrick, like the cry of a bursting heart, 








‘So much for the good Love does for my empire,’ said 
my companion ; ‘it is a very serviceableservant. Adieu 
for the present, in our next ramble you shall see what I 
have tosay of Ambition and Genius.’ So saying, the 
modern Asmodeus whisked round his tail by way of sa- 
lute, and vanished from my view —I bowed too; and 
like the Grand Vizier dipping his head, when I raised 
mine, I found myself comfortably ensconced at home; 
and my good lady endeavored to persuade me I had been 
dozing in my chair; but, I, gentle reader, know better ; 
and as I shall certainly keep my appointment with him 
of the cloak, our next ramble shall be as faithfully de- 
clared, as the one which I now conclude by protesting 
myself your very humble and obliged servant. 








Btoqgraphny. 





HON. JOHN SERGEANT. 

Previminary to the subsequent unadorned but authen- 
tic memoir of an eminent jurist and true American, we 
should not deem it necessary to disclaim all political par- 
tialities, were we not, sometimes, required by undiscrim- 
inating injustice to abstain from all allusions to civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs. The politics, therefore, of Mr. 
Sergeant, whether, in faction’s phrase, they are termed 
democratic or federal, it is not our business to investi- 
gate and adjudge. We sympathize not with any party, 
but admire and love our whole broad, bright, and beau- 
tiful Farnerianp, its magnificent constitution and its 
glorious liberties. As the friend of his country and the 
advocate of its rights and honors; as the creator or co- 
adjutor of great and noble emprize; as the defender of 
innocence and the scourge of injtistice; as a man of let- 
ters and an ornament to society, we respect and admire 
the profound and accomplished mind, the developement 
and dominion of which it is our purpose to elucidate. 

Joun Serceant was born on the 5th of December, 
1779, in the city of Philadelphia. His father, Jonathan 
Dickinson Sergeant, was a native of New Jersey, and 
represented that state in the revolutionary Congresses of 
1776 and 1777. In 1778 he came to Philadelphia, and 
was immediately appointed Attorney General, which 
office he held for upwards of two years. Besides the 
professional eminence which he had attained, he was 
distinguished for his activity and zeal as a politician, 
and as one of the most prominent leaders of what was 
then called the constitutional party, and which was the 
basis of the present Democracy of the state. It was the 
party which ranked among its members, then and after- 
wards, Franklin, Reed, M’Kean, Findley, Smilie, and 
many others of equal distinction. Mr. Jonathan Ser- 
geant died in October, 1795, of the yellow fever. He 
was one of the committee of citizens, who voluntarily 
gave their services to the community at that awful peri- 
od, and, instead of flying hefore the desolating pestilence, 
remained to give comfort and assistance to the diseased 
and the dying. Mr. Sergeant’s particular duty was to 
tale charge of the orphans deprived of their natural] pro- 
tectors, by the prevailing malady, who were provided for 
in a house designated for that purpose. He died in the 
performance of this noble duty, leaving ten children, of 
whom the subject of this notice was the second. 

John Sergeant, having graduated at Princeton Co!- 
lege, entered a comptinghouse in the city of Philadel- 
phia, with the intention of qualifying himself for the 
mercantile profession; but, soon dissatisfied with the 
pursuit, he was induced, fortunately for himself and for 
his country, to devote his talents to the bar. After com- 
pleting the regular course of professional study, under 
the tuition of the late Jared Ingersoll, he was admitted 
to practice in the summer of 1799. From that time to 
the present, his career, as a professional and a public 
man, has been signally honorable to himself and benefi- 
cial to all whose interests, whether as clients or constitu- 
ents, have been committed to his care. The same un- 
bending integrity and exalted intelligence distinguished 
his early years, that have characterized him in mature 
life, and have so much contributed to secure the proud 
distinction which he now enjoys. At the bar he almost 

















rose wildly from the remorse stricken girl, and spoke of|| immediately acquired great reputation, and the profes- 
the horrid consequences of coquetry and deception. 

















sional reader will recollect the flattering compliment 
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which was paid from the bench of the Supreme Court to 
Mr. Sergeant, within a very short time after his admis- 
sion. 

From his entrance into life, Mr. Sergeant was identifi- 
ed with the Democracy of his native state, and from the 
fixed principles of that party, as promulgated by its 
original advocates, in the course of a long public life, he 
has never swerved. In 1800, not a year after he com- 
menced the practice of the law, he was appointed Depu- 
ty Attorney General, by Governor M‘Kean ; and in 1802, 
a Commissioner of Bankruptcy, by Mr. Jefferson. In 
1805, he was elected to the Legislature of the state from 
the city of Philadelphia; and after declining a reelec- 
tion the following year, was again elected in 1807. Du- 
ring this session, the attention of the Legislature was en- 
grossed by many subjects of momentous interest, in the 
discussion of all of which Mr. Sergeant, though one of 
the youngest members in the House, bore an active and 
distinguished part; and was regarded by all parties, at a 
time too when political rancor was most active, as one of 
the most powerful and accomplished debaters. 

His successful exertions in conjunction with the other 
leaders of the party, in averting the threatened impeach- 
ment of the then Executive, gained him no little addi- 
tional reputation. During the session of 1807-8, Mr. 
Sergeant was Chairman of the Cominittee on Roads and 
Inland Navigation, and it was during that session that 
the first act was passed giving the direct aid of the state 
to turnpike roads and appropriating about two hundred 
thousand dollars for the improvement of ihe state. In 
the course of a long legislative life, Mr. Sergeant has 
omitted no opportunity of promoting the cause of virtue 
and morality, and on two occasions has had it in his 
power by direct personal and official agency to sustain it, 
The bill introduced into the legislature of Pennsylvania, 

and passed into a law, effectually to prevent masquer- 
ades, one of the most dangerous modes of European lux- 
ury and licentiousness, was suggested and triumphantly 
advocated by Mr. Sergeant in the session of 1807. When 
in the House of Representatives of the Union, twenty 
years afterwards, a petition was presented, desiring au- 
thority from Congress to establish lotteries in the District 
of Columbia — Mr. Sergeant rose, and in a brief but 
masterly speech, protested with so much power and elo- 
quence against farther legislative sanction of this bane- 
ful species of gambling, that not only was the suggestion 
promptly withdrawn, but a Committee was instructed to 
prepare a bill for ever abolishing the lottery system with- 
in the Jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature. These 
are two incidents in Mr. Sergeant’s career, which, though 


outshone by the splendor of his other public services, de-|| formation of the government. The want of it had been 
serve to be commemorated as-illustrative of his unvary-|| most severely felt, especially in the Northern and Middle 
ing interest in the cause of virtue, and that zeal to pro-|| States, and bill after bill had been reported to Congress, 


mote its objects which with him has never been known 


to abate. It is in fact the moral purity of Mr. Sergeant, ||a bankrupt bill passed the Senate, and at the next session 
his unsuspected honesty of motive and purpose, that has||was reported in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
tended in no slight measure to advance him to his present|| Sergeant, as Chairman of the Judiciary.Committee. It 
- personal and professional eminence. In all the bitter-|| was supported by a most brilliant speech. The bill, how- 
ness of party strife, we never remember to have heard |jever, failed. To Mr. Sergeant’s great efforts on this oc- 
one word of disrespect or reproach uttered against the||casion, one of his political opponents, — Mr. Hayne — 


favorite son of Pennsylvania. 


In 1815, Mr. Sergeant was elected to Congress, from|| distinguished but not unmerited tribute of respect subse- 
the city and county of Philadelphia, in the place of Gen.|| quently when another bill of the same character was un- 
Jonathan Williams, who had died after his election. He||der discussion in the Senate. 
was elected to Congress until 1822, when, in pursuance 
of his own wishes, he retired into private life. Such||on the Missouri question in reply to Mr. Clay, a speech 
was Mr. Sergeant’s popularity in his district, and sosen-|| which received panegyrie from men of all parties at the 
sibly did his constituents appreciate the services which||time, and will always be considered one of the finest spe- 
he had it in his power to render them, that in 1820 his||cimens of argumentative eloquence our country has pro- 
name was placed on the tickets of both parties, and he||duced. Long subsequently, when on a memorable occa- 


was elected by more than twelve thousand votes. 


Mr. Sergeant’s position in the House of Representa- conduct in the Missouri debate was made a theme of re- 
proach in the senate of the United States. It needs no 
other apology than that it accorded with the views of his 
occupied that body while he was a member, he acquired constituents. Believing slavery to be most pernicious in 
a great influence in its deliberations. Atthe commence-||its influences and effects, Mr. Sergeant was anxious only 
e to prevent its farther extension, but never uttered or en- 
tertained a wish to aggravate its evils by inconsiderate 


tives was always one of high distinction, and by his ac- 
tive participation in all the important discussions which 


ment of the session ef 1815-16, he was placed on the Ju- 


lamented Lowndes. On these two committees, Mr. Ser- 
geant rendered great and most effective service. The 
narrative of his legislative career is the history of unre- 
mitting exertion to sustain, not only the general interest 
of the nation, but the policy of his native state, and from 
the beginning to the end he continued the unwavering 
advocate of all those measures which Pennsylvania was 
especially interested in sustaining. The first speech 
made by Mr. Sergeant on the floor of the House of Re- 
presentatives was in support of the Tariff principle, on 
the proposition to reduce at once the war duties, in which 
he sustained with much zeal and eloquence the interests 
of the manufacturers, and the protective policy. It was 
at this session that the Tariff was first revised after the 
war, and its principle definitely recognized, and, howev- 
er hostile a portion of the Confederacy may be to the 
measures it involves, there can be no doubt of Mr. Ser- 
geant’s sincerity and elevated patriotism. Unlike many 
others of the distinguished advocates of ‘ protection,’ to 
whom experience has shown the sound doctrine of the 
great American system, Mr. Sergeant has been from the 
first to last its resolute and consistent friend. The com- 





bination of his name with that of the great father of 


Henry Clay and John Sergeant may be regarded as 
having been born the friends of Internal Improvement 
and Domestic Industry. 

In the session of 1816, Mr. Calhoun advocated the 
project of the Bank of the United States, and reported a 
bill establishing such an Institution, with a capital of 
thirtyfive millions, to be increased if necessary, to fifty- 
one millions. To the bill, as reported, Mr. Sergeant 
moved and supported an amendment, reducing the capi- 
tal to twenty millions, which he believed to be fully ad- 
equate to the existing exigency. This amendment did 
not prevail. What its effects would have been can of 
course bea matter of conjecture only, but it has been be- 
lieved that, had the capital been reduced in accordance 
with the suggestion of Mr. Sergeant, the disastrous scene 
of speculation, which ensued, would not have occurred. 
The favorite measure of Mr. Sergeant’s legislative 
life was the establishment of a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy, by which the rights and interests of debtor and 
creditor should be alike protected, and the community 
relieved from the accumulated curses of local Insolvent 
Laws, in whose train fraud, injustice and rapacity, walk 
handin hand. The founders of the Constitution had ex- 
pressly given the power to Congress, and in doing so 
had seemed to recommend its exercise, but, except for a 
short period, no such system had been in being since the 


with a view to supply the defect. All failed. In 1821, 


himself a highminded and magnanimous man, paid a 


On the 9th of February, 1820, he made his great speech 


sion party feeling was violently excited against him, his 





diciary Committee, and, two years after, was appointed 
its Chairman, in which capacity he continued until his 
resignation. During four years, he was on the Commit- 
tee of Wars and Means, at the head of which was the! 


cognized by the laws and the constitution. 


legislation, or to affect injuriously rights which are re- 


Clay, Mr. Sergeant was supported by a large vote for 
the Speaker’s Chair. In the year 1822, he declined a re- 
election to Congress. 


In the fall of 1826, Mr. Sergeant was nominated for 
Congress, but no election took place. The same winter, 
he went to Mexico as Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Congress of American nations, which was to assemble 
near that city. Owing, however, to the intestine difficul- 
ties which had then begun to agitate the Spanish Amer- 
ican Republics, and which have not yet subsided, the 
Congress never met, and Mr. Sergeant returned to the 
United States in the summer of 1827, and was the same 
year elected by a large majority to Congress from the 
city of Philadelphia. 

The sessions of the twentieth Congress were occupied 
exclusively by the Tariff discussions, and by the con- 
stant explosions of the violent party feeling which then 
agitated the country. The Tariff of 1828 was supported 
by Mr. Sergeant, as were also the various bills for publi¢ 
improvement, and particularly the appropriations for 
the Cumberland Road. Two bills of a local character 
were, during this Congress, successfully advocated by 


| Mr. Sergeant; the bill making an appropriation for the 
that system has always appeared to us most happy.|| 


breakwater, at the mouth of the Delaware, and the bill 
for the permanent establishment of the Mint at Phila- 
delphia. The credit of the latter belongs exclusively to 
Mr. Sergeant. During the session of 1827, the celebra- 
ted Retrenchment Committee was organized, and Mr. 
Sergeant, having taken an active part in the debate, was 
made a member of it. He and Mr. Everett constituted 
the minority who prepared the protest defending the con- 
duct and policy of the then administration, of which he 
was a zealous and consistent supporter. 


On the incidents of Mr. Sergeant’s professional life, it 
is not our intention to enlarge. Having always been 
ranked among the leaders at the Pennsylvania bar, his 
reputation for forensic eloquence and profound legal at- 
tainments, is not surpassed by that of any advocate in 
the Union. On two occasions, both of great public in- 
terest, have his talents been signally developed. On one 
he was employed to defend the rights of his native state, 
and of her citizens, against an attempt in the form of a 
land speculation, to deprive them of their property, and 
on the other as the advocate of violated huraanity, he 
lent his valuable aid to protect the remnant of the In- 
dian race from the official persecution of which they 
were the objects. On both oecasions he was successful. 
His argument in the case of the Missionaries, imprison- 
ed by the authorities in Georgia, was. regarded as one of 
the most brilliant efforts of his genius. 

Uniting, thus, the inflexible integrity of the patriot to 
the prophetic wisdom of the statesman, and the unsulli- 
ed virtue of the man to the penetrating eloquence of the 
jurist, Mr. Sergeant has passed in his noble career, un- 
assailed even by the mercenaries of faction and uncor- 
rupted by the alluring seductions of power. He has re- 
signed himself a vassal to the dominion of no party ; he 
has never apostatized from the principles which his judg- 
ment and patriotism required him to adopt and proclaim. 
Every exalted and ennobling enterprize, that came with- 
in the sphere of his influence and action, he has never 
failed to advocate with the elocuence of truth. Amid 
engrossing occupations, he has been and is a friend and 
ornament to the literature of his fatherland; and in ev- 
ery relation in life, a model of American Patriotism and 
Domestic Virtue. 





SERVILE CRITICS. 


Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the spreading notions of the town; 
They reason and conclude by precedent, 

And own stale notions which they ne’er invent. 
Some judge of author’s names, not works; andthen 
Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the men. 
Of all this servile here, the worst is he 

That in proud dullness joins with quality : 

A constant critic at the great man’s board, 

To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord: 

What useful stuff this madrigal would be, 

In some starved hackney sonneteer or me ! 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 














At the following session on the resignation of Mr. 


Hew the witbrightens! how the style refines! 
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Essays. 
WILL OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS REMAIN 
PERMANENT? , 
Original. /f 


V4 


Ir may be no easy matter to convince my readers that 
they are just stepping over the precipice which is to 
annihilate them and their liberties; and it may be no 
easy matter to convince a man that his actions, every 
day he lives, are tending to subvert those institutions he 
holds mestdear; but I think it will be found an easy 
matter to convince them that the causes exist in many 
parts of our country, which are to precipitate him over 
that precipice, and that it will be easy to convince a man 
that those, into whose hands he has placed the puwer, 
are exerting themselves to overthrow his dearest institu- 
tions, and I come to the task confident that it will be an 
easy matter, and I come, moreover, strengthened with a 
deep and solemn conviction of the truth of what I have 
to say, and with a stern and unwavering belief that the 
worm of despotism is at the root of the tree of liberty, 
and, however unseen its operations, it must inevitably 
fall. We cannot, and we ought not to shut our eyes 
against the evidence which is every day held up before 
us, and this evidence will bring us to the conclusiun that 
our free institutions cannot exist permanently. 

This is not to be apprehended from an invasion by 
foreign power, or by any exertion of foreign despots, but 
is to be brought to pass by men in the very heart of our 
country, by the sons of the founders of our liberties— 
men, whose every aim is power— whose every thought 
is oppression, — whose every wish is a crown! 

One cause which is to do this, is the love of power 
which is implanted in every breast whether high or low, 
rich or poor. This engenders a spirit of intrigue which 
is at this moment stalking boldly forth in the high places 
of the land; and as individuals can accomplish no polit- 
ical purposes single-handed, they band themselves into 
parties ostensibly framed for publie ends, but aiming 
only at the acquisition of power. 

Another cause is the licentiousness of the press, which 
exerting as it does an almost unbounded influence, is 
fast driving the ship of state on to the rock of monarchy 
where she must inevitably be dashed to pieces. 

There is another cause which marks out with uner- 
ring certainty the destiny of our free institutions — 
it is the very strength of that power which is to 
destroy them. I mean the clashing interests of the 
north and south. There is, as every one knows an open 
and growing hostility between these two sections of our 
country. Already do our public institutions and our 
halls of legislation, ring with the encounter of these 
divided interests; and we must see, I repeat it, we must 
see a disunion of the states resulting from it. It willas 
surely followas the thunderbolt follows the flash of the 
storm. I need not stop here to tell you the consequences 
of adisunion of the states. It must be plain to every 
one that our free institutions will fall with a disunion. 
‘They cannot stand after a separation. United we may 
stand, but divided we must fall. And let me not be told 
this is a mere chimera, for a disunion has been openly 
and shamefuily advocated on the floor of congress, by 
those, too, whose first care should be to draw the bonds 
of union still closer; and it has been blown by the four 
winds of Heaven to every corner of our country, and 
found an echo in the breast of many a future Aaron 
Burr. Public journals on every side have caught the 
infection, and are now dusy in coldly calculating the 
advantages and disadvantages of a disunion of the states 
— speculations are afloat, and these are many, who, 
though they do not openly avow, by an unworthy silence, 
foster and encourage it. This cannotle regarded asa 
mere speculation, for when such men as Hayne and 
Calhoun discuss its merits, before such a body as the 
senate, well indeed may every true friend of liberty 
tremble for the consequences. A powerful stimulant to 
the jealousies of the north and south, may be traced in 
the different epinions which exist in the different states 
in regard to the all-important subject of Slavery. The 
disputes arising out of the questions whether man has a 


down beneath task-masters—to deprive him of every | 
means of cultivating those talents which his Almighty | 
Maker has placed in his hands, in making it a crime for| 
a slave to learn to read or write—the disputes I say 
arising out of these questions, place an insurmountable 

| 





barrier to uniting in the bond of fellowship, the north 
and the south. | 


for a time dispelled the cloud which hung over our land 


scattered fragments, charged with the thunder of despo- 
tism are again rolling up the sky, and gathering blacker 
and blacker above us, and it will, ere long, burst over 
our heads with such a peal as shall shake the country to 
its very centre; and i will need a stronger arm than | 
can be found among the wisest of our legislators to avert 
the impending danger. Remember, there has been but 
one Washington, there are Sylla’s in every age.’ 
These different interests, would, alone, were they not 
backed, as they are, by an hundred other causes, these 
alone would be sufficient to overthrow our free institu- 
tions. I will not stop to enquire why this difference ex- 
ists, itis enough for us that it does. Already is it up in 
its strength, like an armed giant, and rest assured, the 
blow will fall—the time will come, and the edifice 
which our forefathers spent their lives in erecting, will, 
with one mighty and overwhelming blow, be crushed 
forever. 
There are many causes which are working witha 
steady and certain purpose to overthrow our free institu- 
tions, but I have been all ready too prolix and will not 
enumerate them. I might refer you to the record of past 
ages, but it is enough for us to look at the present, for in 
taking a calm and candid reviewal of our country and 
our country’s prospects, we read its approaching down- 
fall and dissolution as plain as if the awful mandate 
were written with a pen of fire on the blue face of the 
heavens. Farther than this I would not go —I would 
not, if I could, draw aside the veil that shrouds the 
future, and shew you the condition of our country when 
its free institutions shall be crushed beneath the iron 
hand of despotism, but the time will come when men 
shall contemplate our fallen grandeur, weep over the 
ruins of a once free republic, and say ‘ America was!’ 
*.M.*. 





RESTLESSNESS OF MORTALS. 


Original. 





Sir William Temple says that the desire in some men’s minds to 
be something they are not, and to have something they have not, is 
the root of all immorality. 

Many peculiarities of disposition and temperament 
extremely common among men, have been so early im- 
planted, and so assiduously cherished as to become, as it 
were, a second nature. It is this intimate alliance which 
these artificial blemishes have with the character of a 
man, that have led moralists to suppose a particular ten- 
dency in the human mind to admit certain impressions, 
and to discard others. This distinction is in my opin- 
ion, altogether imaginary, and to allow it, would be fol- 
lowed by extremely pernicious consequences. I do not 
suppose that ambition or content, restlessness or tran- 
quility of mind, to be any other than feeling generated by 
the particular situation or associations of ideas which 
have presented themselves to the thoughts, and have 
been exaggerated and magnified by the medium of the 
imagination. 

Many desires and passions also derive their origin 
from a taste of mind which existed anterior to the effects 
produced by them, and which through neglect or rash- 
ness, has left a lasting record of its evil consequences in 
the heart of its possessor. Such is the unreasonable ex- 
pectation which many a one forms upon entering into 
life, such the hope which so few dare confess, though so 
jmany are strongly influenced by. 

Indeed, if any one weuld review his past conduct, and 
consider well the events which have taken place, he will 
find in some external circumstance, or in some inordi- 
nate or misplaced desire, the whole cause of his uneasi- 
ness or discontent, and thereby be led from a useless and 








right to chain his fellow men like a brute —to bind him 


dence, to a humble and penitent consideration of his 
wilful and inexcusable errors. 

How many look upon this world as a garden where 
they need only enter and eat without any exertion or 
labor in acquirement; others, upon the least reverse and 
difficulty become disgusted and gloomy, and think their 
lot peculiarly hard. A murmuring against Providence 


Washington, the hero of heroes, the patriot of patriots | ensues, and the Epicure often ends the atheist, 


Many have not duly estimated their own characters 


— but it was only dispersed, it was not annihilated. _Its|| and temperament, and thus mistaking themselves by not 


allowing for habitual inclinations, often render them- 
selves miserable, and bar their prospects in life by an ill- 
judged choice in their professions or employments. How 
often is the silent, unassuming and reserved, selected to 
| form a bustling lawyer, or the brow beating attorney, the 
tender-hearted to make an army-surgeon, or a reprobate 
to make a chaplain. A double injury is thus done to the 
individual, and to the profession by disgracing both, and 
directly contravening the rule of St. Paul’s, ‘ each accord- 
ing to his gifts, whether ye have the spirit of prophecy, 
&e.’ 

Another fertile source of discontent is the different 
success of individuals in different respects. The mer- 
chant is rich, the student learned, the lawyer acute. 
| These different excellencies excite the envy and discon- 
jtent of the rest, but undeservedly. For, as Mrs. Bar- 
| bauld says, ‘ every thing is at a settled price,’ if you pay 
| for one you cannot merely expect another, if you pay 
'your study, you should not expect gold and silver, if you 
give your attention to mercantile affairs, it is folly tw 
| expect learning thence. So that to an indefinite degree, 
| the disagreements of life would be avoided by due reflec- 
| tion at the outset. a 


| 
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Fugitive Sketches. 
~ THE GRAVE YARD. | 


Original. 
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I Love to steal away from the busy scenes of life, and 
pay a visit to the dark abode of the departed dead; the 
| thoughtful melancholy which it is so well calculated tu 
| inspire is grateful, rather than disagreeable to my heart. 
| It sends no thrilling dart through my soul to tread upon 
the green roof of that dark and lonely mansion, down to 
whose chambers I must soon go, to return no more. 
From choice do I often wander to the place, where there 
is neither solitude or society. Although the folly, the 
bustle, the vanities, the pretensions, the pride of human- 
ity are all gone, it is no place of solitude. Men are 
there, but their passions are all hushed into everlasting 
silence; and their spirits are still; malevolence with a}] 
its kindred vices, have lost all their powers of harming 
ambition, the cause of many a fall, lies low and at best is 
forgotten ; anger has done its last work; all disputes 
have ended, and the darkest sins are covered over by the 
thickly piled clods of the valley; vice, that monster of 
the lower regions is dumb and powerless, and virtue 56- 
bed in innocence, is waiting in silence relief for the 
voice of Gabriel and the trump of God; when these 
shall utter their voices like the sound of the far distant 
thunder, then she will mount upon wings as the eagle, 
and wing her way up to the throne of God. V. 








THE ROSE. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 

I saw a rose perfect in beauty; it rested gracefutly 
upon its stalk, and its perfume filled the air. Many 
stopped to gaze upon it, many bowed to taste its fra- 
grance, and its owner hung over it with delight. I pas- 
sed it again, and behold it was gone —its stem was 
leafless —its root had withered; the enclosure which 
surrounded it was broken down, The spoiler had been 
there; he saw that many admired it; he knew it was 
dear to him who planted it, and beside it he had no 
other plant to love. Yet he snatched it secretly from 
the hand that cherished it; he wore it on his bosom till 
it hung its head and faded, and, when he saw that its 
glory was departed, he flung it rudely away. But it 
left a thorn in his bosom, and vainly did he seek to ex- 
tract it; for now it pierces the spoiler, even in his hour 





corroding misanthropy, and cempiaints against Provi- 








of mirth. And when I saw that no man, who kad loy- 
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ed the beauty of the rose, gathered again its scattered 
leaves, or bound up the stalk which the hands of violence 
had broken,I looked earnestly at the spot where it 
grew, and my soul received instruction. And I said, 
Let her who is full of beauty and admiration, sitting 
like a queen of flowers in majesty among the daughters 
of women, let her watch lest vanity enter her heart, 
beguiling her to rest proudly upon her own strength; 
let her remember that she standeth upon slippery places, 
‘and be not high minded, but fear.’ 





A ON EOP, 


Domestte Sketches. 


INCIDENTS IN A JOURNEY. 
No. ¥%. 


Original. 








A passace to New York having been previously en- 
gaged in the sloop Caroline, Captain Folger, Mr. How 
and the Misses Bacons, at an early hour took leave of 
the hospitable family of Mr. Vanhess — with feelings of 
gratitude and regret. Catherine could not thus be sepa- 
rated from Clorina. She proposed that her brother 
Frederick and sister Wilhemina and herself should 
accompany the young ladies to the sloop. On their 
arrival at the wharf, they found everything prepared, the 
vessel in readiness to sail, and the captain waiting for 
them with some impatience. A short adieu succeeded 
an affectionate embrace between Catherine and Clorina, 
when they stepped on board—and Catherine turned 
pensively towards home. Belinda, who preferred pres- 
ent employment to the banquet of reflection on the past, 
and highly amused with the bustle on board, watched 
with lively curiosity the getting of the sloop under 
way. Clorina, regardless of what was passing around 
her, stood intently gazing at the projection of rocks on 
the bank of the river, which her beloved Catherine had 
ascended, and stood waving her white kerchief as a sig- 
nal of affection, while she watched the sloop as it moved 
outof the bay. Mr. How stood a silent spectator —as 
he had often before been — of the opposite feelings of 
the sisters, and chose not to interrupt the enjoyment of 
either. The captain politely ordered a settee to be 
brought for their accommodation, as they preferred re- 
maining on deck. 

They had now reached the channel of the river, the 
sails swollen with a fair autumnal breeze, which bore 
them rapidly away. They were scarcely seated when 
the shrill sound of a whistle and a gun discharged from 
the stern brought them to their feet. Each leaned on an 


arm of Mr. How, who was just about to explain to them | 


that what occasioned their surprise, was merely a signal 
of being under way; but his voice was lost in the loud 
huzzas of the sailors and the screams of a youth who 
leaped out of the cabin in the utmost agitation, crying 
out, ‘Captain, captain, we are shot! —we are shot! — 
all shot to death!’ The captain turning to him, compo- 
sedly said, ‘John I think you must be alive by your ac- 
tions.’ ‘No, no,’ answered the youth I’m shot! and so is 
Mr. Blunderbosh, and his wife, and little Jenny —all 
shot!’ ‘Youare mistaken John,’ replied Captain Fol- 
ger with a significant look, ‘I only shot at one of your 
mermaids.’ ‘O I’m glad of it,’ said the fellow, smooth- 
ing his terror stricken features to an idiot laugh. ‘I’m 
giad of it! Tll goandteil’emso. Running to the cab- 
in door he screamed out, ‘ Mr. Blunderbosh, we are none 
of usshot! The captain says it was a mair-maid’ ‘ Is it 
det 3 is it det? enquired a voice from below, when out 
hobbled an old Dutchman, still crying, ‘Is it det?’ 
‘No!’ answered the youth seriously, ‘she came up out 
of the depths of the river, seated herself on them are 
highlands’— and he pointed to the island that divides 
into two channels —‘ and sat combing her long hair with 
her white fingers, when she gave that horrible scream 
we heard below. Off went the gun, and down she 
pounced into the water, and when she rises again, she 
will spring on board, and dash the sloop to pieces,’ 

By this time, a rosy looking woman with a little girl 
had come out of the cabin. ‘OI shall be kilt,’ said the 
Dutchman, ‘I shall be kilt! Set us ashore, Capt’n, set 


— ———————— 





‘and so will little Jenny, set us ashore!’ ‘I beg Captain 
Folger,’ said Mr. How that you will put an end to this 
farce, or I shall join in the ery of the Dutchman ‘ set us 
ashore.’ So saying he left the astonished ladies, and 
walked to the place of rendezvous. There he was 
joined by another passenger fromthe cabin, whe had 
now for the first time made his appearance, and who 
united with Mr. How in requesting the captain to inter- 
fere and stop the uproar. The old man, sometimes in 
Dutch, sometimes in broken English, continued to cry 
‘ set usashore !’ and the youth continued to work on his 
superstitious fears, by words and gestures. The Captain 
at last interposed, and told the Dutchman that if he 
would take his wife and child below, the lunatic who 
had caused the uproar should be secured. The old man 
seized the arm of his wife and pulled her into the cabin. 
The youth with great agility ran up the shrouds, and 
seating himself composedly, took a flute from his pocket 
and commenced playing an exquisite and touching air of 
Handel. I know not what to think of that fellow,’ said 
the stranger, ‘what is he captain, a madman or a mon- 
key ?—‘ He is neither,’ replied Captain Folger, ‘but a 
young man of talents and education, but withal of unac- 
countable eccentricity. He loves too well to impose on 
ignorance and superstition; and Mr. and Mrs. Vander- 
bosh are proper subjects for such imposition.’ Ina few 
moments he descended from his lofty position, and walk- 
ing the deck continued to play. Clorina remarked to 
her sister that she should have been interested in him, 
had she first seen him occupied in his present employ- 
ment. The captain returning on deck, at the moment, 
introduced the youth as Mr. Romain. ‘Friend John,’ 
said the Captain, laying his hand on his shoulder, 
I have quieted the fears of Mrs. Vanderbosh, and I 
hope we shall have nothing farther to interrupt the 
peace of the passengers. Romain appeared not to hear 
the captain’s remark, but began to expatiate on the love- 
liness of the surrounding scenery, and the beauties of 
‘sober autumn.’ After some pertinent remarks, he ob- 
served that he had traversed both continents, but was 
seldom so interested as he had been while passing from 
Albany to New York. ‘ This noble river, its fertile 
banks adorned with farm-houses,, cottages and country- 
seats makes me an admirer of rural life. I grow roman- 
tic and in love with nature; and were Ja painter, a poet 
or a novelist I would immortalize their memory by’ —— 
Here he was interrupted by the return of Mr. How, the 
stranger, and a young lady in deep mourning — with a 
countenance full of dejection. They were introduced 
by Romain as Mr. and Miss Depaister of New Jersey. 
Romain politely rose and gave Miss Depaister his seat, 
and resumed the conversation, by saying ‘I was just 
expressing my regret that I was neither painter, poet nor 
novelist.’ ‘For what would you wish to be a painter, 
John ?’ asked the captain, ‘ Do you wish to take the por- 
trait of the mermaid as she rises, or do you wish to im- 
mortalize Mrs, Vanderbosh as your heroine in poetry 
and romance. ‘Mr. Blunderbosh and his painted wife, 
and the mermaids have acted their parts in the drama of 
the day,’ said Romain soberly; ‘ Let them have nothing 
farther to disturb their peace, if you please Sir!’ The 
Captain smiled at the retort and Romain continued, 
‘ Were Ia poet, I would haliow this river as the seat of 
the muses; and, were I a painter, here would I sketch 
from nature; were I a novelist, my heroine should be a 
resident in that cottage, on yonder hill, or of that coun- 
try seat, the inmates of those dwellings with whom I 
have had the honor to be acquainted.’ 
‘It is prophecied of America,’ said Mr. How, ‘ that she 
can never produce either a genuine poet or novelist. 
The history of our country is too familiar, and its asso- 
ciations too few to give conceptions for sublime poetry, 
or to form an interesting novel.’ ‘ America thinks too 
lowly of herself,’ replied Romain, ‘if that is her own 
prophecy; but if it is of foreign origin, it is the offspring 
of envy.’ ‘ Hold John,’ said the Captain, ‘ You are en- 
thusiastic.’ ‘I love my country,’ said Romain, ‘and am 
not fearful of too much zeal in her cause.’ 
‘I hate a zealot, muttered the Captain as he turned 
away to give orders to his men, ‘ Then,’ said Romain, 
‘you hate what every man of virtue should love. Had 





not our forefathers been zealous for liberty ,"youjand t 
might have been cradled in chains; but happily for us 
they had zeal and enthusiasm — a zeal that surmounted 
every obstacle, and created our national glory. Wash- 
ington, when a nation’s interest depended onhim, was 
supported by his zeal amid all his discouragements. 
Our honored father’s zeal dearly purchased the mild 
sunshine of liberty and prosperity in which we their un 
grateful children are basking!’ 

At this moment, another outery was made in the cab 
in, and out scrambled the old Dutchman, crying out 
‘Dare be a witchinde cibin!’ ‘Let us go and see, 
said Romain, offecing an arm to two of the ladies. Mr. 
Depaister’s tock the other, and all proceeded toward the 
cabin. Romain, rather restraining their progress, in 
quired of Clorina and Miss Depaister, if they had ever 
seen Sterne’s Maria, ‘ You will see her soon,’ said he, 
‘exhibited as large as life; and I believe you will say 
the representation is a good one. She wears a plain, 
white robe; her hair hangs in artificial curls on her neck 
over which is thrown a blue kerchief. Her waist is en 
circled by a sash of the same hue. From this is suspen- 
ded along ribbon, at the end of which you discover Flo- 
rella—a little dog. At her side hangs an ivory case 
designed to represent the 

Lute which once she tuned so sweet. 

But she uses it as a deposit for her pencil and drawing 
papers.’ ‘I suspeet’ said Miss Depaister, ‘ you refer to 
Miss Wickliff’ ‘Ido,’ replied Romain, ‘ I suspect she 
is the witch so recently discovered by the Dutchman. 
‘I think her a very singular person,’ said Miss Depais- 
ter. ‘I know her tobea very unhappy one,’ said Ro 
main, ‘ and sorrow bas a claim on our respect. ‘True’ 
said Miss Depaister, with a deep sigh, and they silently 
entered the cabin. 

The cabin was fitted up in an elegant style for the ac- 
commodation of passengers. At its open window, stood 
Miss Wickliff apparently sketching a landscape. Clo 
rina was struck with the accurate description of her 
dress given by Romain. Of her person he had said 
nothing. She was small; her form rather ordinary; her 
features handsome; her countenance indicated mind, 
but an air of mildness and affectation injured her ap 
pearance, especially when silent. Romain walked 
directly to the window, introduced Clorina, and begged 
the privilege of seeing her landscape. ‘ It is but a rude 
sketch,’ said she, ‘But it serves to beguile an hour ef 
solitude and sorrow,’ she added handing him the paper. 
‘It is extremely accurate’ said Romain, turning to the 
ladies and pointing out the design with his pencil. 
‘ Here,’ said he, ‘ is that part of the city bordering the 
river. Those, its high banks, and their variegated sce- 
nery. Here the glassy bosom of the Hudson with its 
numerous floating habitations, all very accurate But 
Eliza’ said he ‘ what female figure is that?’ ‘ After we 
left the whart’ she replied, ‘I saw standing on that pile 
of rocksa female form apparently waving a farewell to 
some one on board, and so sacred to me are such tokens 
of affection that I thought the person worthy a place in 
my landscape.’ ‘It was my friend, said Clorina with 
emotion and Ithank you for the honor you have done 
her. In my estimation she is an ornament to your view. 
‘ If she resembles yourself, she surely will,’ said Romain. 
‘John,’ said Miss Wickliff soberly, ‘ are you too a flat 
terer? [wish I could find one of the sex who is not.’ 
‘Pardon my rudeness’ said Romain—‘ let us pursue 
the sketch. The view of the wharf and shipping is ex- 
cellent. That vessel just launched in the bay is fine; 
and you have been so minute as to sketch the island 
which separates the channels of the river, with the fish- 
erman draging his boat across. But since you have 
given these highlands a place, you should not have 
omitted my ‘ mermaid.’ ‘1 supposed,’ she retorted, ‘ thas 
a being of your own creation, might resemble in eccer 
tricity yourself, and then, therefore, knew not what form 
to give her, —assured she would never appear twice 
alike.’ A loud laugh from the captain, and the other 
gentlemen, now told the groupatthe window, that the rest 
of the passengers were listeners to their conversation. 
‘Here’ exclaimed the captain is ‘a prize, friend John!’ 














us ashore.’ ‘Owe shall be kilt,’ screamed the woman, 











‘Put it down and make a full pause, and come to my 
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banquet,’ seating himself at a table richly laden with 
ruits, and wine. Romain handed Miss Depaister and 
Clorina to the table, and whispered, ‘now suffer me to 
hefriend the friendless.’ So saying he took up little 
Florella and offered his arm to Miss Wickliff. She de- 
clined. ‘ How fruitless is such enjoyment, when the 
heart is desolate,’ said she, endeavoring to pass him. 
* But you will not deny us the pleasure ’ said he. ‘The 
sight of misery can never give pleasure to a benevolent 
wind,’ she replied, ‘ if it have no power to relieve the 
vufferer” ‘ The Dutchman,’ said Romain, ‘ are selfish 
beings we look for disinterestcdness in Indies. ‘Will 
you not make a personal sacrifice fur our sakes?’ ‘ It 
was on that altar,’ said she, a tear starting to her eye, 
‘that [ offered up the sacrifice of my peace. Let me 
pass on deck.’ Romaia threw himself into a chair, and 
the company made indeed a full pause. Not a word 
was spoken for several minutes. Mr. Depaister broke 
the silence, by saying, ‘ Can any one tell me what that 
being is?’ ‘ Captain, I begin to think with Mr. Vander- 
bosh, that your sloop is enchanted.’ ‘I was about to 
remark,’ said Mr. How, ‘ that I never witnessed so dark 
™ scene as this morning’s adventures.’ ‘ I know but little 
about Miss Eliza Wickliff,” said the Captain, ‘But I 
think her some love-sick novel reader. ‘ You wrong 
her,’ said Romain, ‘ you wrong her, Captain Folger. I 
have known her from her youth.’ ‘ Then give us her 
history,’ said the Captain. ‘ Nothing but her own pen 
can do this properly,’ said Romain, ‘ but I will use my 
intluence to procure a manuscript in her possession, to 
read to these sympathizing ladies for their evening’s 
entertainment.’ B. 





SLEIGHING. 
Original. 





We love sleigh riding. We love to have a full cut- 
ter—full of girls. We love to see all wrapped up 
warm, and the fiery chargers darting on through the 





shaved ice, gloriously! we love to have all the girls 
laughing, and enjoying themselves beneath the cold, 
moonlight; and the sleigh mounting up and dancing | 
down until we drive upto the door of our grandmother | 
or aunt. What joyfulness is there then, in entering the | 
warm room and finding aZ merriment! This is one 
of our domestic blessings; and we sincerely pity those 
who have no good aunt or grand mother, or relation | 
towards whose house to wend in the winter evening | 
‘when the snow is fairly beaten down, and the moon is 
at her full. 

Glorious winter evenings! We hail ye with delight! 


We enjoy ye in raptures, and there is a peculiarity and jj 


poetry about ye that is only known in lovely New Eng-| 
land. F. 
——————— 








Poetry. 


TO MY SISTER. 
ON THE DEATH OF OUR MOTHER 





Original. 





#istTsEr, weep not! let not thy tears 
Reveal thy soul’s deep anguish ; 

But smile with hope that ever cheers— 
Let not thy fond heart languish! 

Though be severed the silken chain 
That bound us to our mother, 

Yet weep not! all our tears are vain ; 
Sister, — believe thy brother. 


Sister, — weep not! for tears are vain — 
They cannot soothe thy sorrow ; 

They are falling as falls the rain, 
Unheeded as the morrow. 

Though the silver cord be twain 
Though the golden bowl be broken — 

Sister, weep not! each tear is vain, 
Each ia but sorrow’s token. 


Sister, weep not! let not thine eyes 
In fruitless tears be shrouded; 
Oh weep not, though within thee lies 
A beart with sadness shrouded. 
Nay, weep not, sister, though thy tears 
Reveal thy soui’s deep anguish; 
But smile with hope that ever cheers — 
Let net thy fond heart janguish ! i 
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BELLS. 


Silence that dreadful bell, it frights the town 
Frou its propriety. 
OTRBLLO. 
Tae sojourner in this our goodly city of Hartford, among the oth- 
er remarkable sights which have greeted his eyes, and among the 
other rich musical sounds which have ‘played upon his ear drum,’ 
cannot have faiied to notice the form of a pedestrian and the brazen 
instrument, 
With the bloody banner streaming o’er it, 
as, In equal time and in concert, the whole machine moves up and 
down 
The unpaved streets of our town. 


Now what auctioneer has taken out a patent for this machine, we 
have wot been informed; but itis quite sufficient, for us of the 
quill, to know that the noise of the bell which is borne through the 
Main Street, is nod less constant than ihe muscular motion of the 
automaton that bears it. How many times have we exclaimed on 
the approach of the ‘sound, above all sounds the soundest’ — 
* Weuid that all bells hal been as large as thine, O Mescow!’ Tow 
inany times have we cried out, ‘ Be not a sound-conductor, O Air!’ 
How many times have we wished all bells by thy side, Thou hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounder at Pekin; or, melted into thee, 
Thou fifty thousand pounder at Nankin. How many times have we 
‘loosened our ear drum’ in vain! How many times have we, fear- 
ful lest we should go inad, cried out aloud to drown the noise !— 
how many times, alast in vain! The same ringing in the street, the 
same ringing in our ears—the same! ‘but oh how different!’ the 
same ding-ding from morn till eve, from eve to nine at night, has 
continued ; and our nerves have been shaken ‘in their vibratory 
parts ’ till they would tremble at a touch. 

But enough has been said. We would, before closing, however, 
remark that a granite pathway should be laid in the street, to pre- 
vent a sawing or wearing through to the inconvenience of our an- 
tipodes ; and perhaps to the detriment of some of our worthy wood 
sellers’ wagons. 





Precocity. —It may be remembered that a volume of poems, was 
published in 1831, written by a young lady in New York state, — 
Miss Lucretia Maria Davidson, — which was reviewed inthe London 
Quarterly, and which was republished in England under the super- 
intendance of Dr. Southey. The poems in that volume were writ- 
ten before the lady’s sixteenth year, and were considered remarka- 
ble productions. 

The lines below have been handed to us by a friend, as the pro- 
duction of a sister of the unfortunate Lucretia Maria, and were writ- 
ten last summer —the authoress being at the time she wrote them 
only nine years of age. It will be perceived that they are not cor- 
rect verses; we would bespeak attention to the power of the lan- 
guage. 

CHOLERA. 
Why comest thou dread monster of destruction, 
To devastate the land of Liberty, 
And waken the before silent voice 
Of weeping, and despair, why comest thou? 
Has the Alinighty sent thee, to avenge 
On poor, though guilty sinners, his dreadful wrongs? 
To desolate the once happy hearth of the 
Contented peasant, and leave its inmates 
In the cold icy grasp of ghastly Death ? 
Both rich, and poor, bow betore the sword 
Of an avenging God; they fade like the 
Autumn leaves — 
Like them they drop into their grave, and are forgotten 
And HO the great I Am pours his vials 
Of wrath on a darkened world — 
The King of terrors rides forth in all his power, 
Sweeping away, 
Thousands in his devastating path — 
One moment we are enjoying all 
The pleasures of life, 
Another, Death gains his victory, 
And we are hurried to Eternity ! — 





W111 our friends, the editors of the Cincinnati Mirror put ns un. 
der obligations, by secing a copy of the poem called’ The Emigrant 
directed tous? We have never seen the Poem ; nor is it possible 
for us to find # in these parts. 

We would be much obliged to editors, with whose papers we ex- 
change, if they would credit the articles which they copy from 
this paper te the Hartford Pearl. 





The first six months.in the third volume ef this paper, will have 
passed on the appearance of this number. Our thanks are due to 
our correspondents, for their industry ; to our subscribers for their 
punctuality in making payments 5 and'to our brethren of the press 








Original. 





Tue Nortu American Revizw.— The January titinber of this 
work is rich in stately articles. It would be well, however, we 
think, to have them more finished than some that we perecive; tor 
instance the one on the Annuals. In former days and under other 
editors, the articles were not only finished in style and subject-im 
ter, but adorned with some of the most chaste illustrations, and 
worked up into beautiful, and striking, and perfect structures 
They stood out in strong light, like representations of palaces, 





| with every ornament, key-stone and arch in palpable and correct 
proportion ; and when we read we were impressed, and remen- 
bered, and our impressions remained in our minds as they do at this 
moment clear and defined. The writings now presented, by some 
means, We cannot conceive what unless they are all written by one 
stiff writer, are heavy, and dull, and without variegation, like a flat 
marble slab, without veins, without interfoldings of colors, ground 
off to evenness, but unpolished, and the bare ideas written on the 
face of them. 


More lively articles, we are inclined to believe, would render the 
work more acceptable to its patrons, and would aot displease seliol- 
ars. 





Tue NortH AMERICAN MaGazing. — This work which has grows 
up with great rapidity, continues to please as heretofore. Decidest- 
ly the best monthly Magazine in the United States, it furnishes au 
array of articles every month, written principally by distinguished 
scholars which is not equalled by any work in the country. 

The January number contains with many other valuable articles, 
aimemoir of the Hon. John Sergeant, which we have taken the 
liberty to place in our columns. Christianity and the Drama is 
the title of an article which is worthy of every person’s attention 
The Drama has its foundation in a principle of our nature, and while 
society and free institutions exist, so long willthe Drama be encour- 
aged and supported. It may be denounced by some —it may be at- 
tacked with open and determined opposition, but its roots are iu- 
planted so deep and are spread so wide, that they will send fosth 
shoots continually, and never can they be entirely demolished. 

The articles by the Editor testify to his genius, and the filling up 
up ef the Magazine speaks well for his industry. The article enti- 
tled Olympiads, which may be found on our first page is full of ex- 
alted poetry ;— poetry which goes down resistlessly into the heart ; 
— poetry that vibrates on the chords of our feelings with masterly 
power, and calls on the emotions of our soul as deep calleth unto 
deep; but with noiseless gentleness. We commend it as especially 
claiming attention. 





Tue Scientiric Tracts anp Famity Lyceum. — Published in 
Boston, by Allen & Ticknor, and G. W. Light. This work, which is 
priuted in very good style, on substantial paper, is sensible, and 
instructive, and merits extensive patronage. 





Tue Lirerary Inquirer. — A paper published in Buffalo, N. York, 
with this title has lately entered upon a new volume. Its original 
matter and its selections.are prepared with care, and the paper has 
our best regards for its prosperity. It is a work which we esteem 
much — very much. 





Tae Peorpre’s MaGazixe.—This work is much more worthy of 
support than the Penny Magazine ; and the publishers endeavor to 
make it much more suited to the wants of Americans. This gives 
fair proportion of articles in which we are interested; and would 
have us be as well acquainted with werks ef note in owr own com- 
try, as with those in other countries. 





Tue Rocuester Gem is another work which has been known fur 
several ycars. It sustains a fair character, and has received a res 
pectable share ef public patronage. 





Tue AMARANTH is @ neat and sprightly litle paper, published in 
Boston and East Bridgewater, Ms. Some of its origiual pieces are 
very fair. Proteus is a good correspondent. 





Tue Lirzrary Journal, published in Providence, and conducted 
by Albert G. Greene, Esq., a man possessing an exceedingly fine 
taste ; a poet of high order, is‘one of the best papers which we re- 
ceive. The contents are various, interesting, and the paper is not 
entirely deveted to what is termed polite literature — an improve- 
iment, we think, upon the course pursued by the editors of snost of 
our literary journals. 





Zo Corresponvents, 


Tug articles by H. will be placed in the next number. 


The Chapters ‘ On Going to Spain’ will be commenced in the next 





for the uniform courtesy with which they have so often greeted our 
paper. 





mumber. We should be pleased to have them continued. 





Incidents in a Journey, No. ILl., inthe next number. 
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THE PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 

















CLEMBNTIXIS GRAND WALTZ. 


ARRANGED FOR THE PEARL. 








ALLEGRO. 





Slide with one finger. 
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DA CAPO. 























Che Oyvy Corner. 
ANECDOTE OF DR. CHAUNCY. 


Dr. Cooper, who was a man of accomplished manners, 
and fond of society, was able, by the aid of his fine tal- 
ents, to dispense with some of the severe study that 
uthers engaged in. This, however, did not escape the 
envy and malice of the world, and it was said, in a kind 
of petulant and absurd exaggeration, that he used to 
walk to the south-end of a Saturday, and, if he saw a 
man riding into town in a black coat, would stop, and 
ask him to preach the next day. Dr. Chauncy was a 
close student, very absent, and very irritable. On these 
traits in the character of the two clergymen, a servant 
ot Dr. Chauncy laid ascheme for obtaining a particular 
object from his master. Scipio went into his master’s 
study one morning to receive some directions, which the 
doctor having given, resumed his writing, but the ser- 
vant still remained. The master, looking up a few 
minutes afterwards, and supposing he had just come in, 
said, ‘Scipio, what do yon want?’ ‘I want anew coat, 
massa.’ ‘ Well, go to Mrs. Chauncy, and tell her to 
give you one of my old coats;’ and was again absorbed 








while, the doctor, turning his eyes that way, saw him 
again, as if for the first time, and said, ‘ What do you 
want, Scip.?’ ‘I want a new coat, massa.’ ‘ Well go 
to my wife, and ask her to give you one of my old coats ;’ 
and fell to writing once more. Scipio remained in the 
same posture. Aftera few moments, the doctor looked 
towards him, and repeated the former question, ‘ Scipio, 
what do you want?’ ‘I want a new coat, massa.’ It 
now flashed over the doctor’s mind, that there was some- 
thing of repetition in this dialogue. ‘Why, have I not 
told you before to ask Mrs. Chauncy to give you one ? 
getaway.’ ‘Yes, massa, but I no want a black coat.’ 
‘Not want a black coat! why not?’ ‘ Why, massa, 
—I ’fraid to tell you, — but I don’t want a black coat.’ 
‘What’s the reason you don’t want a black coat ? tell me 
directly.’ ‘O! massa, I dont want a black coat, but I 
*fraid to tell the reason, you so jpassionate.’ ‘ You ras- 
cal!_will you tell me the reason? ‘O! massa, I’m sure 
youbeangry.’ ‘If Ihad my cane here, you villain, I'd 
break your bones: will you tell me what you mean ?’ 
‘I fraid to tell you, massa; I know you be angry.’ The 
doctor’s impatience was now highly irritated, and Scipio, 
perceiving, by his glance at the tongs, that he might find 








in his studies. The servant remained fixed. After a 








cited, said, ‘ Well, massa, you make me tell, but I know 
you be angry —I ’fraid, massa, If I wear another black 
coat, Dr. Cooper ask me to preach for him!’ This un- 
expected termination realized the servant’s calculation ; 
his irritated master burst into a laugh,—‘Go, you ras- 
cal, get my hat and cane, and tell Mrs. Chauncey she 
may give you a coat of any color; a red one if you 
choose.’ Away went the negro to his mistress, and the 
doctor to tell the story to his friend, Dr. Cooper. 


Wuen lord Macartney presented the elegant carriage 
made by Hatchett, at the palace of Yuenwing-yuen, 
the mandarines enquired where the emperor was to sit, 
and on being told in the inside, and that the coach-box, 
with its hammercloth ornamented with festoons and 
roses, was the seat of the coachman, they sneeringly 
asked of the English, if they supposed their Ta-whang- 
tie, their mighty emperor, would suffer any man to sit 
higher than himself, or turn his back on him! 





Eprrors ate like grass-hoppers; while these insects 
sing over their cups all summer, they starve in winter; 
and for a little vain merriment they find a sorrowful 
reckoning at the end. 











|e substitute for the cane, and that he was sufficiently ex- 
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